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The Training 
of Language Teachers 


E. V. GATENBY 


IN THIS ARTICLE I shall confine myself for the most part to one 
section of teachers, namely, the non-English teachers of English; 
though perhaps something of what I have to say will be applicable 
to the non-native teacher of other languages, such as the Turkish 
teacher of French. Language teachers fall into three groups for 
each language: (1) the native teaching native speakers, like an 
Englishman taking English in a school in England, (2) the native 
teaching foreigners, and, (3) the foreigner teaching foreigners, 
usually his fellow countrymen. But these groups again may be 
sub-divided, and each smaller group will be found to have its own 
particular difficulties. The pupils in each may be considered accord- 
ing to age, e.g. an Englishwoman teaching her own language to a 
kindergarten class of French infants must use an entirely different 
technique from the one she would employ with adults. Another 
sub-group contains the foreigner teaching a language other than 
his own to pupils of a nationality different from his own, as in the 
case of a Japanese teaching English to a Chinese. And you have 
the native teaching his own language to foreigners in an environ- 
ment alien to both sides, as in Persia, where Englishmen were at 
one time teaching Polish refugees. For all different conditions there 
are appropriate methods, new problems have to be solved, cherished 
beliefs discarded, and above all the teacher has to keep an open 
mind and avoid becoming dogmatic. 

Why is it that in all countries where a foreign language is taught, 
a very large proportion of the pupils fail, after five or six years’ 
work, to become proficient? The main reasons are: (1) unsuitable 
class-room conditions, (2) unsatisfactory text-books, (3) wrong 
methods, and, (4) untrained teachers. The last is the most important, 
for if we can train the teacher, make him efficient, and give him 
confidence, he can himself remove or get round most of the other 
drawbacks. He can improve his class-room environment, and 
though he may not be able to reduce the size of a class, he will 
know how to get the best results from the fifty or sixty pupils he 
has to teach. As for the textbooks, the trained teacher becomes 
expert at making the best of even the worst specimen, avoiding its 
defects and adding what is necessary. And he is not likely to cause 
his pupils to suffer by trying to teach them by mistaken methods. 
It seems, therefore, that most of the obstacles to the acquirement of 
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a second language will be removed if we can provide the perfect 
teacher. 

Let us assume that we have a Training College for general 
purposes, that is, for turning out teachers equipped to take charge 


of classes in one or more of the subjects taught in secondary schools, } 


e.g. physics, chemistry, history, geography, mathematics, foreign 
languages, and the pupils’ own language. All the students will 
attend lectures on the history of education, psychology, ethics, and 
whatever should be studied by the general practitioner as distinct 
from the specialist. But there will be a department of linguistic 


pedagogy in which certain lectures may be attended by future J 
teachers of English, French, German, and other languages— | 
lectures on the philosophy of language, linguistic method, and [ 
phonetics, so long as they are delivered in the vernacular. However, | 


it is much more satisfactory, where time and accommodation permit, | 


for each language to have its own department, with the maximum 
number of lectures in the language which is being studied. In any 
case most of the linguistic work and methodology will have to be 
done in, or in close connection with, the one language, and so we 
may here limit our attention to the needs of the students in the 
English department, and the provision made for them. 

Where there is a shortage of teachers, as in most countries of 
the world at the present day, it is not likely that any applicant will 
be refused if he shows any promise at all of becoming ordinarily 
efficient. Still, there are one or two disabilities which the authorities 


should be quick to notice before admitting a candidate for training ) 


as a language specialist. One is any physical defect, such as deafness 
or faulty articulation, including stammering; and another is lack 
of knowledge of the language. Presumably the entrants to the 
college will be students who have received continuous education 
up to age of, say, eighteen. Theoretically they may have had six 
years of English. Many of them will probably not be able to speak 
it or write it with any facility. This fact alone, however, should 
not debar them. An expert can soon distinguish between those 
with a latent store of knowledge which can be brought to light and 
converted into active use of English, and those who, through their 
own fault or that of bad teaching, know so little that they cannot 
expect to become proficient in three years. One cannot hope to 
produce successful teachers out of such imperfect material. Even 


after students are admitted to the course, there should be a further | 


weeding out, if necessary, after the first six or twelve months. It 
is more than probable that a certain number will reveal to their 
instructors characteristics which would make their eventual success 
extremely doubtful; they may be unable or unwilling to make 
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sufficiently rapid progress in the language, or they may be entirely 
lacking in personality, or betray some disagreeable feature of 
personality, ¢.g. impatience, quickness of temper, &c., which would 
unfit them to take a language class. The head of the department 
should therefore be empowered to recommend the transfer of such 
students to some other branch where they may have more chance 
of proving themselves as teachers. 

The special staff of a linguistics branch should normally consist 
of lecturers on method, lecturers on phonetics, and teachers of the 
language. We are not now concerned with general pedagogy, 
which applies to the whole college, but to those particular branches 
of knowledge in which the future teacher of English must specialize. 
Let us consider the qualifications required for instructors in these 
three branches. 

The lecturer in methodology should be an Englishman, because of 
the constant need for fluent use of the language in demonstration. 
First-year students may find difficulty in following him; if so, he 
should go very slowly and carefully, or receive the assistance of a 
translator. A lecturer who was not English could, of course, give 
the students all the necessary facts, and could probably demonstrate 
quite well in English; but the maximum of English is an essential 
feature of the course, and the students must reach a stage where 
they are equally at home in English and their own language. It 
may be decided that there should be no methodology for the first 
year, but that extra time should be given to language study. In 
that case, inability to follow a lecture in English in the second year 
would be a reasonable cause for transfer. In addition to a sound 
theoretical knowledge of the various methods of language-teaching, 
and their evolution, the lecturer should be thoroughly familiar with 
the literature of the subject; and if he has himself done some 
research and published the results, so much the better. He must 
have had experience of teaching English in one or more foreign 
countries, and become acquainted with the special problems of 
the non-English teacher. He will probably appreciate them more 
if he has himself taught a foreign language, say French. He will 
be better equipped, too, if he knows the mother tongue of his 
students, for he will then be able to give advice on particular 
difficulties in method arising from differences between the two 
languages. As for textbooks, he will have to be experienced in 
the use of various types, and will be better qualified for his duties 
if he has himself compiled one or two. It goes without saying that 
grammar-books and dictionaries are included here. Another field 
with which he must be familiar is that of the principles upon which 
word-counts and frequency lists are made, and their practical 
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E. V. GATENBY 
application in teaching. He should himself be engaged in research, 
and able to direct those of his students who show any aptitude for 
original work. 

The lecturer in phonetics should be of the same nationality as 
the students, for his first task will be to inculcate a thorough know- 
ledge of the formation of the sounds of their own language. He 
may seek help on special points from an English instructor if he 
wishes. It is a subject which ought to be started in the first year, 
and there must be no doubt about full comprehension by the 
students. Whether the course is to last for three years or not will 
depend upon the capacity shown by the students and the progress 
they make. There is much ground to be covered, and as the subject 
is one which has not yet been widely studied in some countries, a 
good deal of research is often called for. If a phonetics laboratory 
can be established in the college, the benefits will be felt throughout 
the country. It is not necessary for the average student to become 
an experimental phonetician, but he should know something of the 
instruments and the procedure by which investigations are carried 
on. In addition to acquiring a knowledge of the phonetics of his 
own language, he must make a special study of the sounds of English 
and be able to teach them to his own pupils. He should also become 
acquainted with the varieties of English, especially American and 
Scots, noting the phonetic differences. Naturally, in this department 
he will listen to lectures on rhythm, intonation, modern develop- 
ments in English pronunciation, in which important changes are 
taking place, and that vexed problem, English spelling. Then there 
is his own voice to consider. Voice-production in the class-room is 
sadly neglected, yet a teacher’s voice is his most precious asset. 
How often do we find a man or woman failing because the children 
at the back can’t hear, or because the pupils are irritated or 
antagonized by a harsh or shrill voice. The language teacher needs 
almost as careful a training in voice-production as a professional 
singer. Every would-be teacher should have the opportunity of 
hearing records of his own voice at a normal level in English and 
also as heard by pupils in a class-room, and thereby realizing what 
his defects are. It may well be that, after all, three years will not 
be enough for the complete phonetics course. 

In the language classes, at least one Englishman should be 
employed. A budding teacher may not be brilliant in method or 
phonetics, and yet be able to teach fairly successfully; but a mastery 
of the language is a sine qua non for a teacher of it. This may be 
one reason why so many people, even so many authorities, assume 
that it is the only qualification necessary. Some subjects, like 
shorthand, or even geometry, may be taught more or less efficiently 
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by a teacher who keeps a lesson or two ahead of the pupils—but 
not a language. No one can be said to have full knowledge of any 
language, even his own; but mastery of it means ability to use it 
as the educated native uses it, and this must be the embryo teacher’s 
aim. The English instructor must concentrate on English as speech, 
drill his classes first in hearing and speaking, and then direct attention 
to correct writing. If textbooks are used, they should be different 
from those used in the schools of the country, for the student has 
doubtless had more than enough of them in his own school life, 
and he may have to use them professionally for many years more. 
The lecturer in method, naturally, will have to explain how to get 
the best out of them. It would be a good thing for a training college 
to have its own English textbooks, for there are several features of 
the language to which special attention must be given. There is the 
conversational material of the class-room, for example, in which 
the student will have to become adept; there are also a number of 
points of grammar which are only lightly touched upon or ignored 
by most grammar-books for the foreign learner, but which must 
be well known by the teacher; and pronunciation must be given in 
the International Phonetic Alphabet. The subject-matter would 
include something of the history, life, customs, and institutions of 
England, and perhaps of other countries where English is the 
native tongue. Composition should certainly be taught by the 
Englishman. If a compatriot of the students is employed, he might 
profitably devote some of his time to the reading and explanation 
of texts—not translation of them—and the teaching of literature; 
and possibly the history of the language. As far as possible all 
this should be done in English. 

So much for the staff and their duties. Let us now turn to demon- 
stration and practice. By demonstration we mean the exhibition 
of teaching by qualified teachers; and by practice, the imitation or 
emulation of this by the students. In one sense, all the instruction 
given in the college is demonstration; but what the student wants 
to know is exactly how to teach English to a class of boys or girls 
in a secondary school. His own lecturer on method may show him 
the technique, using the students in the college lecture-room, or a 
small group of them, to represent children beginning the language; 
but this is not the real thing. Every training college should, if 
possible, have attached to it a primary and a secondary school with 
picked teachers whose work can at any time be observed by the 
college students, and where they can themselves occasionally take 
a class. Merely to practise on each other, with their lecturer as 
observer and critic, is as artificial as the bandaging of wooden legs 
ata first-aid lecture. But only too frequently it is the only experience 
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of teaching the student can be provided with, and it is better than 
none. In this kind of work the student should prepare his lesson, 
varying it according to the supposed age and attainments of the 
class; the lecturer should sit at the back and keep quiet until the 
end of the allotted time; and the temporary pupils should good- 
humouredly be as helpful as possible—which will include the taking 
of notes for discussion and criticism later. This kind of work will 
inevitably occupy a good deal of time, but it cannot be neglected, 
and should not be postponed until the third year. 

Where there is no attached school, it is sometimes possible to 
arrange for a class, or part of a class, to attend at regular intervals 
from one near by, and to receive a definite course of instruction by 
the students under the eye of the lecturer. In addition to this, or 
if this is not possible, there should be visits to schools in the neigh- 
bourhood, where qualified teachers can be observed at work, and 
where the students may, by arrangement, be allowed to take a 
hand. It is of the greatest importance that most of the demon- 
stration and rractice should be in connection with the first and 
early stages of teaching a language. The first few lessons make or 
mar. The students should be trained to teach the initial steps without 
a textbook, although they will use its material. They must acquire 
the necessary vocabulary, and become skilled in avoiding pauses. 

The McNair Report on the training and recruitment of teachers 
for all subjects, which was published in England in 1944, emphasizes 
this need for practice, which is all too often neglected in favour of 
theory; and it advises that one term of the third year training course 
should be spent by each student in a school as a member of the 
staff. For the teacher of a foreign language, who has a more 
difficult pedagogic task than the teacher of any other subject, this 
recommendation has special point. A term’s experience of this 
kind might well be the final test. It will show the student himself, 
as well as his examiners, whether he is properly equipped for the 
work he has undertaken, and whether he is likely to be happy and 
successful in his chosen profession. The Report also recommends 
one year of probationary work in one post—that is, to avoid the 
young teacher’s being used for mere relief work, which is so 
unsettling, before a certificate of qualification is issued. 

Then there is the question of supply of equipment, and class- 
room environment. However unsatisfactory the average school 
classrooms may be for the teaching of languages, those of the 
college should be as near as possible to the ideal, particularly that 
of the lecturer on method. It goes without saying that the phonetics 
laboratory will contain all the necessary apparatus, including 
recording instruments and charts. But the students ought to have 
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before them a model of what a language classroom in a secondary 
school should be. Wall-pictures, maps, and the objects for direct- 
method teaching should be supplied in abundance, and the students 
shown how to use them. Space must be found for a gramophone, 
plenty of speech-records and simple songs, a clock or clock-face 
with movable hands, a calendar, and all the paraphernalia that 
the teacher requires. There is no need for it all to be on display at 
once, but there should be an ample store. The main idea is to 
create an English atmosphere in the room, and impress upon the 
students that it will be part of their duty to establish an environ- 
ment suitable for the learning of English wherever they may be 
called upon to teach. 

Another feature of the work which should not be neglected is 
instruction in the technique of outdoor teaching and the playing 
of games. It cannot be emphasized too strongly that a language 
is best learnt through activity and experience, and even the ideal 
classroom is a poor substitute for the living conditions in which a 
language is naturally acquired. Let the students practise the 
procedure for playground lessons, and also for walks and excursions. 
Language-teaching being an art, not a science, one has to learn 
how to improvise, how to seize opportunities, how to deal with 
problems as they crop up. 

And we must not forget the library. There should be a special 
linguistic section in the college’s collection of books, with duplicate 
copies of the more important volumes. Dictionaries, a good 
encyclopaedia, an atlas, the works of the great educationists, 
including the specialists in linguistics, are essential. There should 
also be a good supply of specimen textbooks and readers, and 
works of general interest--English biography, travel, fiction, &c.— 
for wider reading. Where possible, English newspapers and 
magazines should be provided, and journals of professional interest. 

Whatever foreign language a student proposes to teach, there is 
one prerequisite almost as important as a mastery of the language, 
and that is a good knowledge of his own tongue, something more 
than mere ability to use it. Language-learners are notorious for 
the awkward questions they ask, and they must never be allowed 
to lose confidence. I have heard people confess that they knew the 
tules of the French language better than those of their own. It is 
true that the learning and teaching of a foreign language should 
ngt be based on a comparison of it with the mother-tongue; but 
such comparison is bound to be made, and a teacher who does 
not know the history, grammar, and sound laws of his native 
speech cannot be deemed fully qualified to teach another. 

In the preliminary classification of students for the first year’s 
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work, some difficulty may be felt because of their unequal linguistic 
attainments. However, if all have been passed as suitable for the 
three years’ course, there should be no differentiation on these 
grounds unless numbers allow separation into classes of approxi- 
mately equal size. The teaching must begin at the level of the 
lowest, and the more proficient students can benefit from the 
revision, at the same time speeding up progress by assisting their 
weaker brethren. 

One of the things that will be learnt at the college is that though 
a teacher may teach, he cannot do the student’s work of learning, 
Children often have to be made, or driven, or persuaded to learn, 
for their attitude as a rule seems to be: ‘Here I am waiting to be 
taught. If I don’t learn anything, it’s the teacher’s fault.” Even 
adult students may fall into this heresy. The inmates of our college, 
like university undergraduates, will be expected industriously to 
occupy their time to the best advantage, expanding the work 
provided by the official curriculum, and not passively accepting as 
final the fare provided by their lecturers. It is part of the duty of 
the college staff to see that the means for extra study, in the way of 
books, &c., is available. Groups should be formed for such activities 
as play-reading and acting, and listening to English broadcasts. 
Drama being conversation, it is a very useful help in language 
study, especially when it is learnt by heart, and students should 
work together at producing plays (modern rather than ancient), 
even if they are to have no other audience than the members of 
their department. The language-lecturer should be asked to lend 
a hand here. Another reason for practising play production is that 
most language-teachers use it as an effective means of arousing 
interest and spreading knowledge in their classes. It is, in fact, a 
recognized stand-by among the devices of the classroom, for 
‘learning by action’ is the soundest of principles. The student 
teacher will also find acting useful because it will help him to 
develop his voice for classroom purposes. In the intervals of 
stage-production, plays should be read aloud by a group, each 
student taking a part. Criticism, not so much of the play, as of 
accent, intonation, and pronunciation, should follow. Similarly 
with listening to the wireless. Announcers and speakers, of as 
many types as possible, and from different parts of the world, 
should be listened to not only for what they say, but for how they 
say it. There are many varieties of English to be heard, and alas! 
many examples of pronunciation and construction which invite 
condemnation. Some news is given out at dictation speeds, and it 
should be taken down. Broadcast English lessons may be tuned in 
to with profit. 
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An up-to-date college will have its own cinema for the use of all 
departments, and no doubt students will have the opportunity of 
hearing and seeing films dealing with various aspects of language. 
Notes should be made of anything likely to be useful in later days: 
for example, one-act plays given in simplified English. On visits to 
the ordinary cinema, the student may combine business with 
pleasure, and examine the accents of Hollywood or Oxford with a 
critical ear. 

When college days are over the task is not ended. The teacher is 
always a learner and he can never know enough. Knowledge of a 
language must be kept up and extended, even if by no other method 
than reading. But the teacher should try to make opportunities for 
practice, associating with English-speaking people, building up his 
own English library, corresponding with friends in English, and 
using his holidays to the best purpose—if possible for travel in a 
country where English is spoken. 

I have tried to give an idea of the training a non-English 
teacher of English should receive, but I have not been able to go 
into any detail about what should be taught. Much more is needed 
than the outline of a course or the titles of lectures. The selection 
of textbooks is a problem by itself. But though we have not 
enquired into the contents of the lectures to be given in the training- 
college classrooms, we have seen something of the organization 
of the courses: and I feel sure that if a language-teacher could 
receive some such preparation as this for his life’s work, he, and his 
pupils, and ultimately his country at large, would benefit greatly. 
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Speech-Recording 
DAVID ABERCROMBIE 


THE GRAMOPHONE, like the radio, is now generally recognized to be 
a valuable aid in the study of a modern language. A recording made 
by a great actor, for example, or by a famous author, can be most 
useful, both as a model and as a stimulus, at all stages of the learner's 
work. An even more valuable adjunct in language-teaching is the 
use of recordings of the learner’s own performance; but it is an 
adjunct which, at least in Britain, is much less widely used, 
The opportunities and advantages which this facility offers are 
perhaps not always fully realized, and neither is the fact that 
nowadays the necessary apparatus is financially within the reach of 
many institutions which have not, so far, installed it. The purpose 
of this article is to give a brief description of some of these recording 
systems. 

When I first started, fifteen years ago, to record my students in 
class, the machines then available at a reasonable cost left a great 
deal to be desired in the quality of the records they made. They 
were of use mainly in matters of rhythm and intonation; not much 
subtle discrimination between speech sounds was possible, and 
consonants in particular were poorly reproduced. Technical 
advances in recent years, however, have brought machines on to 
the market, at a moderate price, which will make recordings of 
really very good quality—frequently as good as the average com- 
mercial gramophone record, and sometimes better. 

A warning should perhaps be given here, however. Although 
these modern speech-recorders can produce good quality recordings, 
it would be a mistake to entertain too high expectations of them. 
It must be borne in mind that a machine may be perfectly adequate 
pedagogically, and yet not yield, on every occasion when it is used, 
a faithful ‘voice portrait’. It can reveal, with sufficient accuracy, all 
those features of pronunciation which need attention in teaching, 
without always producing a recording as immediately recognizable 
as a good photograph. High, and invariable, fidelity is only to be 
obtained by great operating skill and by very expensive apparatus. 
Occasional complaints, therefore, that a pupil, when recorded, 
sounds like someone else, need not disconcert the teacher: small 
characteristics of voice quality, on which recognition often depends, 
are not his concern. It must be realized, too, that the voice of a 
person well known to us will often sound unfamiliar or distorted 
when recorded, simply because it is then divorced from the gestures 
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and facial expressions with which it has always been associated. 
The teacher should also be prepared for a rather odd fact: that 
everyone hears his own recorded voice for the first time with 
astonishment, and often with displeasure. The explanation is that 
while we ourselves are talking, our own voice comes to our hearing 
in a very different manner from the voices of other people—via the 
bones of the head as well as via the air; we are thus always com- 
pletely misled as to its quality. However, the members of a class 
which records frequently soon get over the feelings of disquiet and 
embarrassment which hearing one’s own recorded voice at first 
produces. 

The advantages of speech-recording as an ancillary aid in 
language teaching are several. Great interest (sometimes at first 
amounting almost to excitement) is aroused by the procedure itself, 
and it helps thereby to enliven what must often be for the learner 
a tedious business. Few foreign language learners, moreover, are 
conscious of the true state of their pronunciation, and the mere 
fact of hearing a recording of themselves acts as a sort of ‘shock 
therapy’, and produces a powerful stimulus to serious efforts at 
improvement. The main advantage, however, is that recording 
enables the learner to take an objective, ‘outside’, view of his own 
pronunciation which he cannot get in any other way. He can join 
in impartial consideration of its merits and defects; he can criticize 
constructively his own performance; and he can compare, on equal 
terms, model renderings with his own. 

There are various methods of sound-recording in use today, but 
only two types need concern us here: (a) mechanical recording, 
which may more simply, for the purposes of this article, be referred 
to as disk-recording; and, (b) magnetic recording, or more simply 
tape-recording. They are not necessarily rival systems; in fact 
ideally, for language-teaching, they are complementary to each 
other. For financial reasons, however, most institutions will find 
themselves obliged, when equipping themselves for recording, to 
make a choice between them. 

Both systems give immediate reproduction, without any further 
processing after the recording has been made, and in both systems 
the same machine will do for reproducing as well as for recording. 
Models exist in both systems which are described as ‘portable’, and 
if this is, in some cases, rather optimistic, they are certainly trans- 
portable, and can be handled at least over short distances by a 
single person—an important consideration if one machine has to be 
used in several classrooms. Both are simple to operate; an hour’s 
instruction, even for the non-mechanically minded, should be 
enough to give a working knowledge of them, and a moderate 
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amount of practice will bring proficiency (rather more time being 
needed to master disk-recording than tape). A detailed discussion 
of how the two systems work, and of the many technical points 
involved in the differences between them, would be out of place 
here. It is sufficient for our purposes to examine briefly those 
features which are relevant to recording speech for language. 
teaching. 


MECHANICAL RECORDING 


A mechanical recording system preserves sound by embossing, or 
by cutting, a groove in the surface of some suitable medium, usually 
in the shape of a disk. The most familiar example of mechanical 
recording is the ordinary commercial gramophone record. This, 
however, is the product of a long and expensive process, involving 
the making of ‘pressings’ in shellac from a metal matrix. The simpler 
form of mechanical recording in which we are interested is known 
as ‘direct’ disk-recording, because for playing back it uses the 
original disk on which the sound was recorded. 

There are several makes of direct disk sound-recorders on the 
market, and for language-teaching purposes a type should be 
chosen in which the groove is cut sideways, and not embossed 
vertically; the quality of the latter will not be found to be adequate. 
A satisfactory model should cost in the region of £150; in addition 
the cost of the microphone and of the loudspeaker, and also of the 
disks themselves, must be reckoned with. 

The disks most commonly used are unbreakable, and are made 
of metal with a lacquered surface. They are supplied in a number 
of different sizes, ranging in diameter from 17 to 5 inches, the most 
useful sizes for teaching purposes being 10 and 12 inches. A blank 
10-inch disk, of which both sides can be used, costs about 3s. 6¢., 
and a 12-inch disk about 5s.; the former gives three minutes’ playing 
time per side, and the latter a little over four minutes. (It is worth 
remembering, when considering these prices, that many firms allow 
a substantial discount to educational institutions.) The recording 
machine itself should provide facilities for playing back the records, 
though these can also be played on a modern electric gramophone 
or radiogram with a light pick-up, and often on more old-fashioned 
types of household gramophone, though these are more uncertain 
in their results and require, besides, a special type of needle (called 
a ‘trailing’ needle) if the surface of the record is not to be damaged. 

The life of a disk is limited (and it may be ruined at once and 
for ever if played with the wrong sort of needle; though in general, 
being unbreakable, it is less liable to damage than a commercial 
record). Furthermore, disks deteriorate merely with the passage of 
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time, whether they are played or not. Nevertheless, under favour- 
able conditions, they should give up to fifty playings, which is 
ample for teaching purposes. A disk, when it is worn out or of 


ce no further interest, cannot be used again and must be scrapped. 
se Two great advantages of disk-recording are the possibility it 
e- gives of rapidly picking out a sentence, or even a word, from any 


part of the record; and of repeating a passage over and over again 
a large number of times. Both these operations can be carried out 
with great ease and precision by means of special attachments. 


Ir It should be added that direct-recorded disks, like commercial 
y records, are usually recorded and played back with the turntable J 
il revolving at a speed of 78 revolutions per minute. A good modern 
, recording machine, however, will probably also make provision for 
g fF recording and playing back at the slower speed of 334 revolutions 
T per minute, and a 17-inch disk so recorded will give a playing time 
n of a quarter-of-an-hour. This may not be of much use to the 
4 language-teacher, though it might be an advantage for rehearsing 


plays or debates; it is to be noted that there is some deterioration 
in quality for the last five minutes of the record. Moreover there 
are machines already on the market which produce, in addition to 
the normal type of record, ‘microgroove’, or ‘long-playing’, 
; recordings, and doubtless many more makes will follow suit before 
| f long. This process involves recording at a slow speed, usually 
33} revolutions per minute, and cutting the grooves very close 
together. For long pieces of music this is a great advantage, since 
a single 12-inch side will play for about 25 minutes; it does not, 
however, seem to have any particular value for language teaching. 

There are several other types of direct mechanical recording 
apparatus. Some, for example, record on film; some use cylinders 
instead of disks. Though these types are adequate for the various 
purposes for which they are manufactured (the dictation of business 
letters for subsequent transcription by a typist, for example), the 
quality of the reproduced sound is not good enough for language 
teaching. 


— Se 


MAGNETIC RECORDING 


Mechanical recording produces a permanent physical change in the 
surface of the record. Magnetic recording does not preserve sound 
by any such tangible effects; it depends on magnetizing a suitable 
recording medium. Variations in the magnetization correspond to 
the sound-waves, and will cause the original sound to reappear 
when the record is placed in the appropriate reproducing apparatus. 
The magnetization itself is not affected by the playing-back process. 
The magnetic medium on which the recording is made can assume 
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a number of forms: belts, disks, cylinders, wire, and tape have al 
been used. The most satisfactory form for speech-recording in 
language-teaching is undoubtedly, at the present time, plastic tape, 
coated with a magnetic compound. Recording machines using ste] 
wire are a little cheaper, but do not give such good quality, and 
have other disadvantages. 

Magnetic recording has been extensively employed in broad. 
casting, and for many other purposes, in recent years (its invention 
dates back to the beginning of the century), but it has not so far 
been used for the commercial publication of music or speech. The 
reason for this is that all magnetic recording is ‘direct’—the original 
record must be used for playing back. It has not, up to now, proved 
possible to multiply copies of a magnetic recording except by what 
is called “dubbing’—by making, in other words, another recording 
from the original one. 

A satisfactory magnetic tape recording machine should provide 
two recording speeds, one twice as fast as the other, and it should 
record on half the width of the tape at a time, thus enabling the 
tape to take two recordings. The same machine will be used for 
playing back the recording, and for this purpose it is very important 
that the machine should make provision for rapid re-winding of 
the tape, and also for fast forward winding. It is possible to buy a 
machine with all these facilities for about £70, that is to say for 
considerably less than a disk-recorder. The cost of a microphone 
will also have to be taken into account. 

The tapes, on which recordings are made, are sold wound on 
reels, and they are available in various qualities at from 25s. to 45s. 
a reel of the length (1,200 feet) most commonly used. The faster 
of the two speeds which a good machine provides will make a 
recording of better quality than the other, but it halves the time 
available: the slow speed may be expected to give about 60 minutes’ 
playing time, and the fast 30 minutes. Using both halves of the 
tape, therefore, it is possible to get over two hours’ recording on 
one reel, with a short break for reversing the tape half-way through. 

Though disks deteriorate with use and with age, magnetic record- 
ings, if elementary precautions are observed, last, for all practical 
purposes, for ever. Nevertheless, they need be permanent only for 
as long as we require them. When its usefulness is gone, a recording 
can very simply be erased from the tape, which is then as good as 
new and can be used all over again. When the object of a recording 
is fulfilled with only one or two playings, the use of tape, as against 
disk, thus entails a great economy, since a disk must be thrown 
away when the recording on it is no longer useful. 

The greatest drawback of tape recording is probably the difficulty 
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of finding a required passage in the middle of a reel, whereas 
cation’, as it is called, is a simple matter when disks are used. 
This is why it is important for the recording machine to provide 
a fast forward, as well as winding back, speed; without it location 
is exasperatingly slow and laborious. 

It remains to be added that tape may break during recording or 
playing back, but can be stuck together again quite easily. It is 
possible, in fact, to ‘edit’ a recording by cutting out unwanted bits 
and inserting others (though, clearly, if both halves of the tape 
have been used, only one can be edited in this way; the other side 
must be sacrificed). 

A disadvantage of tape-recording, compared with disk-recording, 
is that a tape cannot be played back on any kind of apparatus 
likely to be found in the home. 

The following table shows briefly the main points of difference 
between the two systems: 

DISK TAPE 
Needs a little skill to manipu- Very easy to manipulate 
late 
Short playing time Long playing time 
Blank disks cheap Blank tapes expensive 
Record of limited life Record permanent 


Disk not re-usable Tape re-usable 

Location easy Location difficult 

Disks bulky and heavy Tapes easy to store and 
transport 

Cannot be edited Can be edited 
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The Irregular Verbs 
ROGER KINGDON 


AMONG THE ENGLISH irregular verbs are some of the commonest 
and most useful, and some of the rarest and most archaic verbs jn 
the language. The common ones are usually introduced in our 
methods as and when they are needed to supply a certain meaning 
in a text, without respect for their irregularity; while the rare ones 
usually have to be picked up by the student in the course of his 
reading. There is no grave objection to this haphazard procedure, 
in view of the fact that even the irregular verbs are quite simple in 
English, and that more than two-thirds of them entail the memorizing 
of only one irregular formation, the others (apart from the verb 
to be, which naturally receives special attention in the very early 
lessons) having no more than two irregularities. Nevertheless, there 
are obvious advantages in a more orderly presentation which will | 
give students a comprehensive view of the irregular verbs, even if 
it is only used for consultation after the student has first met the 
verbs in his lessons or reading. 

In some countries children are drilled in the verbs, which for this 
purpose are generally gathered into the historical classes of strong 


and weak. In other cases students are confronted with a more or | 


less complete list of the irregular verbs, usually arranged in alpha- 
betical order. Such a list is very useful for reference, but forms an 
undesirable mode of presentation for study purposes, as it entails 
pure memory work and hides the analogical changes which are so 
useful in memorizing. The irregular verbs are not really numerous 
enough to make an alphabetical arrangement indispensable even 
when the list is being compiled for reference purposes, and in view 
of the pedagogical advantages to be obtained from it, a logical 
arrangement is probably preferable in almost all cases. 

In teaching irregular verbs to foreigners, the teacher is bound 
sooner or later to come face to face with the fact that some verbs 
have more than one form for their past tense and part participle. 
The archaic past participle forms of some verbs which have survived 
as adjectives only (e.g. rotten, shrunken, clean-shaven) are best taught 
independently as adjectives; such verbs may then become regular, 
in which case their conjugation need not be taught. There are, 
however, a number of verbs which have both regular and irregular 
forms for their past tense and past participle, and in some cases it 
is very difficult to say which form is more frequently used—the 
choice sometimes depends on context. The position is further 
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' complicated by the fact that some verbs have different conjugations 
in Britain and America, there being at least one which is usually 
irregular in America (dive, dove, dived) and always regular in Britain. 
On the whole there appears to be more latitude in America than in 
Britain. Some attempt has been made in this article to indicate 
variants used in America. 


A PHONETIC APPROACH 


' Most of the difficult points in English morphology can be simplified 
| if they are presented phonetically, and the irregular verbs are no 
exception to this, for some of their analogies are disguised by in- 
consistencies in spelling. Spelling should therefore be disregarded 
and their classification made on a strictly phonetic basis, though 
once the phonetic arrangement has been arrived at, the actual list 
can be presented in ordinary spelling. This plan is followed in the 
accompanying list, which is drawn up in the usual three columns 
showing Present Tense, Past Tense, and Past Participle. The 
phonetic classification naturally excludes verbs which are regular in 
the spoken language, but which suffer a spelling modification in the 
course of their conjugation (e.g. /ay, pay). 

For the usual separation of verbs into strong and weak it has been 
thought preferable to substitute a division based on the form of the 
past participle, with which is combined a division according to vowel 
arrangement. Each group contains only verbs which show the same 
type of change, though there are variations of form which are 
indicated by the spacing of the lines. Since vowel changes are more 
important than consonant changes, attention has been focused on 
the former by printing the phonetic symbol for the root vowel after 
each part of each verb. Teachers will find it useful to insist on these, 
as students commonly mispronounce such forms as blew, draw, 
taught, bear, break, spread, read (past), and many others, and fail 
to distinguish the pronunciation of run and ran. 

Only principal verbs are given, except where the addition of a 
prefix causes a change in conjugation, in which case the compound 
is shown as a separate verb in its own place in the classification (e.g. 
get, forget). Prefixes which may be added to verbs without affecting 
their conjugation are shown in the left-hand column, in line with 
the verbs which take them. The prefix re-, which is not shown, may 
be added to many verbs in the list, but does not affect their con- 
jugation. Verbs whose irregular forms are no longer used are not 
given, nor are prefixes which give rise to no more than one form in 
common usage (e.g. overgrown, underslung). 

Stressing of compounds is indicated as follows : 

(1) No stress mark before the prefix indicates that the stress 
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remains on the root. 
(2) The mark ['] before the prefix indicates that this takes 


a stress as well as the root, thus giving rise to a case of double 
stress. 


(3) The mark [>] before the peefix indicates that this takes the 
only stress of the compound. 


Italic letters to the right of the verbs refer to the explanatory 
notes which follow the sections. 


SYSTEM OF CLASSIFICATION 


The irregular verbs fall into two main Divisions: 


I. Those in which the Past Participle ends in a consonant 
other than t or d. 


II. Those in which the Past Participle ends in t or d. 


DIVISION I 


In all the verbs in this Division—except those in the last group— 
the Past Participle differs from the Past Tense. They may be sub- 
divided into two Classes: 


A. Verbs to which a nasal consonant (n or n), spelt -ne, -en, 
or n, is added to form the Past Participle. 
B. Verbs to which no such addition is made. 
Inside these Classes there are four types of root vowel change: 


1—2—3 in which the Present Tense, Past Tense, and Past 
Participle all have different root vowels. 

1—2—1 in which the Present Tense and Part Participle have the 
same vowel, while the Past Tense has a different one. 

1—2—2 in which the Past Tense and Past Participle have the 
same vowel, while the Present Tense has a different one. 

1—1—1 in which there is no vowel change in the root of the 
verb. 


Note. There are two verbs (shear, sheared, shorn, and swell, swelled, 
swollen) which might form a further group, of the type 1—1—2, 
but as their past participles may also be sheared and swelled they may 


be taught as regular verbs having the adjectival participles shorn 
and swollen. 
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Class A.—Past Participle formed by addition of n. 
TypE 1 — 2 — 3 

‘out-, ‘over- 

‘under-, ‘un- 

for-, ‘fore- 

‘out-, ‘under- 


| do : i i done 


go gone 


fly i flown 
smite i smote smitten 
‘under-| write i wrote written 
‘over-| ride i rode ridden 
be-| stride i strode stridden 
drive i drove driven 
strive i strove striven i (a) 
thrive throve thriven i (a,r) 
a-| rise i rose ou _srrisen i 
(a) American variants: smite—smote—smitten, smit, or smote; 
strive—strove or strived—striven or strived; thrive—throve or 
thrived—thrived or thriven. 
(r) Thrive is sometimes regular in Britain. 
TYPE | — 2 — 1 
| eat i: e,ei eaten 
_ eat i: ei,e eaten 
for- bid i bade a, ei bidden 
for-, mis- give i gave ei given 


be- fall : fell e fallen 


hag take i took taken 
over-, under- forsake i forsook forsaken 
_ shake i shook shaken 


fore-| see ie saw : seen 
‘over, with- | draw : drew : drawn 
slay i slew : Slain 


blow blew : blown 
‘out- grow grew > grown 
fore- know knew : known 
‘over- throw threw u: thrown 
(n) In Britain both spellings of the past tense of eat are used, the 
pronunciation being more frequently et than eit. In America the 
form ate (eit) is used almost exclusively. 
(0) This verb means ‘to give an order’; for the other verb bid see 
Division II. 
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Type | — 2 — 2 
| bite ai_—— bit i bitten i 
chide ai i chidden ji 
hide ai hid i hidden 
_ beget e begot ° begotten o (a) 
forget e forgot o forgotten o (a) 
tread trod trodden o (a) 
be- speak i spoke spoken ou 
| steal i stole ou stolen ou 
| weave i wove ou woven ou 
| freeze i froze ou frozen ou 
choose u chose ou chosen ou 
wake ei woke ou woken ou(n) 
break ei broke ou broken’ ou 
for- bear ea bore ©:,0aborne- 
tear eo tore 0:,0a torn oO: 
wear ea wore 0:,0a worn oO: 


for- swear swore 0:,03 Sworn 


‘over-, lie ais lay ei lain ei (0) 

(a) In America the forms begot, forgot, and trod are sometimes 
used as past participles. 

(n) In Britain this verb, after many confusions and hesitations 
caused by the varying conjugations of the four verbs awake, awaken, 
wake, waken, seems to have settled down now to the form given 
above. Usually compounded with up, it is used far more frequently 
than any of the other three verbs. In America it is conjugated 
regularly, though the forms given above are occasionally used. 

(0) This verb means ‘to recline’; the verb meaning ‘to tell an 
untruth’ is conjugated regularly. 


Tyree 1 — 1 — 1 
~brow- beat i: beat i: beaten i: 
saw ©: sawed oO: sawn oo: (a) 
| strew u: strewed u: strewn u: (a) 
~over- | sew ou sewed ou sewn ou (a) 
SOW ou sowed ou sown ou (a) 
| shew ou shewed ou shewn ou (a,n) 
show ou showed ou _— shown ou (a,n) 


(a) In America all these verbs may be conjugated iegularly. 
(n) These are two alternative spellings of the same verb. 
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Class B.—Past Participle does not add n. 


TYPE 1 
swim 
begin 
ring 
sing 
spring 
sink 
stink 
shrink 


| drink 
(a) In America the past participle form given above is used as an 


alternative form for the past tense. 


2— 3 
swam 
began 
rang 
sang 
sprang 
sank 
stank 
shrank 
drank 


swum 
begun 
rung 
sung 
sprung 
sunk 
stunk 
shrunk 
drunk 


A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 


(0) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 


(0) This verb means ‘to sound a bell’; the verb meaning ‘to en- 
circle’ is conjugated regularly. 


TYPE 1 
come 
run 


TYPE 1 


| shine 


be-, ‘over- | 

out-, fore-, ‘over- 
‘over- 

| 

‘“ham- 


(a) In America 


hang 


spin 
win 
cling 
fling 
sling 
sting 
string 
swing 
wring 
slink 
dig 
stick 


strike 


heave 


a 


Britain this form is now exclusively adjectival. 


2— 2 
shone ° 


hung 


> 


spun 
won 
clung 
flung 
slung 
stung 
strung 
swung 
wrung 
slunk 
dug 
stuck 


struck 


> 


hove ou 


come 
Tun 


shone 
hung 


spun 
won 
clung 
flung 
slung 
stung 
strung 
swung 
wrung 
slunk 
dug 
stuck 


struck 


hove 


A 


(a) 


ou (n) 
shone is pronounced foun, and strike has an 
alternative past participle stricken which is used in passive tenses; in 
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(n) This conjugation is almost entirely confined to nautica! use: 
in other connections the verb heave is conjugated regularly. 

(0) With this conjugation shine means ‘to give light’; the verb 
meaning ‘to polish’ is conjugated regularly. 

This conjugation is that of the general verb hang; in the specific 
sense of ‘to put to death on the gallows’ the verb is conjugated 
regularly, but this distinction is not observed in America. 


DIVISION II 


In all the verbs in this Division the Past Tense and Past Participle 
are identical, and their common form will be referred to as the ‘Past’, 
They may be subdivided into three Classes: 

A. Verbs in which the Past is formed by the substitution of t 
or d for the final consonant of the root. 

B. Verbs in which the Past is formed with the retention of 
the t or d which is already the final consonant of the root in 
the Present. 

C. Verbs in which the Past is formed by the addition of t ord 
to the full root. 

Inside these Classes there are two types of root vowel change : 
1—2—2 in which the Past has a root vowel differing from that 
of the Present. 
1—1—1 in which the root vowel is the same in all parts of the 
verb. 


Class A.—Substitution of t or d. 


Type 1 — 2 — 2 
| catch a caught 0: caught 


taught o: taught 
besought 0: —_besought 
sought 0: sought 


brought o: brought 
be- | thi thought o: thought 


bought : bought : 
fought : fought o: (n) 


(a) In America this verb is also conjugated regularly. 
(n) Although fight ends in t it is included here, as it obviously 
belongs to this class. 
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TYPE 1 — 1 — 
| build i built 


‘un-| bend bent 
| lend lent 
| rend rent 
| send sent 
| Spend spent 
| have had 


| make i made 


(n) The verb expend is conjugated regularly. 


Class B.—Retention of t or d. 
TYPE 1 — 


meet is 
sit 
spit 


‘misunder- 
‘under-, with- 


un- 
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i built i 
verb 
e bent e 
cific e lent e 
e sent e 
e spent e (n) 
a had a 

of t 
2— 2 
| of met e met e : 
| sat sat a 
rd spat a spat a(a,0) 
get e got o got (n) 
hat 
‘over- | shoot u: shot ° shot ° ae 
the 
| light ai lit i lit i (r) <n 
bleed i: bled e bled e 
breed i: e bred e 
| feed i: fed e fed e est 
mis- lead i: led e led e —— 
read i: read e read e 
speed i: sped e sped e (r) 
(a) 
be, with-| hold ou held e held e 
slide ai__ slid i slid i (a) ae 
stand a stood u stood 
‘mm | bind ai bound au bound == au 
it find ai found au found au 
ly grind ai ground ground = au 
| wind ai wound au wound = au 
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(a) In America, spit may be conjugated spit—spit—spit; and slide 
has an alternative past participle slidden. 

(n) This verb has an alternative past participle gotten, which js 
now obsolete in Britain but is still used in America, where it provides 
a useful distinction between He’s gotten (‘obtained’) and He’s got 
(="possesses’). 

(0) There is a regular verb spit (=‘transfix’). 

There are two regular verbs: wind (=‘blow a horn’) pronounced 
waind, and wind (=‘exhaust’) pronounced wind. 

(r) Light and speed may also be conjugated regularly, especially in 
America, and the latter especially in non-poetical contexts. 


Tyee 1 — 1 — 
| hit i i i hit 
slit i i slit 
split i i split 
bet bet 


| let let 
set set 


| put put 


| cut cut cut 
shut shut shut 


| hurt : hurt : hurt 


“broad-, ‘fore- cast : cast : cast 
cost cost cost 
thrust thrust thrust 


| burst : burst : burst 


‘out-, ‘under- bid bid bid 
rid rid 
| shed e shed e shed (0) 
‘over- | spread e spread e spread 


(a) In America, slit, split, and rid are occasionally conjugated 
regularly. 

(n) Bet is sometimes conjugated regularly, especially in America. 

Cast is never regular, but forecasted and broadcasted are some- 


The 
tim 
x T 
oth 
q 
4 
i 
i 
i (a) 
e (n) 
e 
be-, e 
A 
A 
= 
a: (n) 
(0) 
A 


The Irregular Verbs 


— 


times met with, especially in America. 

(0) Cost (=‘to estimate costs’) is a regular verb. 

This verb bid means ‘to make an offer at an auction’; for the 
other verb bid see Division I. 

This verb shed means ‘to cast off’; shed (=‘to house in a shed’) 
is conjugated regularly. 


Class C.—Addition of t or d. 


Tre 1 — 
| creep 
keep 
‘over- leap 
‘over- sleep 
| sweep 


‘mis-| deal 
| feel 

kneel 

leave 


Ceo 


lose 


| 
‘under- | sell 


fore- | tell 


° 
c 


‘over- hear 


flee fled 
| say said e said 


| shoe : shod ° shod 


(a) In America, kneel is sometimes conjugated regularly. 

(n) Note that in the Past the v of the root is replaced by f. While 
say is always irregular, its compound gainsay is often conjugated 
regularly, especially in America. 

(r) Leap, dream, and lean are also conjugated regularly, par- 
ticularly in America. 
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lide 
ced 
2— 2 
crept 
slept 
swept 
(a) | weep i: wept 
|dream_ si: dreamt (r) 
(n) lean leant (r) 
mean i: meant 
i: dealt 
i: 
i: knelt (a) 
n 
i: left (n) 
u: lost lost ° 
e sold m sold ou 
e told ou told ou 
e 
e @) 
0) 


The Irregular Verby 


TYPE 
spill i spilt i spilt i @ 


| dwell dwelt e dwelt e ¢@ 
| smell smelt e smelt e @ 
‘mis- spell e spelt e spelt e @ 


| 
| spoil oi spoilt oi spoilt oi(r,n) 


o 


_ burn 2: burnt burnt a: 
| learn a: learnt a: learnt a: 

(r) All the verbs in this section are also conjugated regularly, 
With the exception of dwell, the regular conjugation is the more 
usual one in America. 

(n) The compound despoil is always regular. 

In America the verb pen (=‘enclose’) may belong to this group, 
In Britain it is always regular, but the adjectival participle pent is 
still used. 


THE REGULAR VERBS 


Apart from some little-used and archaic verbs, all other verbs are 
regular. Their Past Tense and Past Participle are identical and are 
formed according to the following phonetic rules: 
Verbs ending int or d add id to form the Past. 
Verbs ending in p, k, f, 8, s, or f (and tf) add t to form the Past. 
All other verbs add d to form the Past. 
It will be noticed that the last group of verbs in the above list 
are irregular when conjugated in the manner shown, because they 
take t where d is required under the foregoing phonetic rules. 
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